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can offer, that we should choose a frequency which is derived
from a series neither too large nor too small.
The same difficulty, that a probability in Venn's sense is
insufficient to determine which alternative is logically preferable,
arises in another connection. In most cases the statistical
frequency is not given in experience for certain, but is arrived
at by a process of induction, and inductions, he admits, are not
certain. If, in the past, three infants out of every ten have
died in their first four years, induction may base on this the
doubtful assertion, All infants die in that proportion. But we
cannot assert on this ground, as Venn wishes to do, that the prob-
ability of the death of an infant in its first four years is j^ths,
"We can say no more than that it is probable (in my sense) that
there is such a probability (in his sense). For the purpose of
coming to a decision we cannot compare the value of this
conclusion with that of others until we know the probability
(in my sense) that the statistical frequency really is -^ths.
The cases in which we can determine the logical value of a
conclusion entirely on grounds of statistical frequency would
seem to be extremely few in number.
8. The second main reason which led Venn to develop his
theory is to be found in his belief that probabilities which are
based on statistical frequencies are alone capable of accurate
measurement. The term e probabilities/ he argues, is properly
confined to the case of chances which can be calculated, aud all
calculable chances can be made to depend upon statistical
frequency. In attempting to establish this latter contention
he is involved in some paradoxical opinions. " In many cases/*
he admits," it is undoubtedly true that we do not resort to direct
experience at all. If I want to know what is my chance of
holding ten trumps in a game of whist, I do not enquire how
often such a thing has occurred before. ... In practice, d priori
determination is often easy, whilst d posteriori appeal to experi-
ence would be not merely tedious but utterly impracticable/'
But these cases which are usually based on the Principle of
Indifference can, he maintains, be justified on statistical grounds.
In the case of coin tossing there is a considerable experience of
the equally frequent occurrence of heads and tails; the experi-
ence gained in this simple case is to be extended to the complex
cases by " Induction and Analogy." In one simple case the